{\rtf1\ansi {\colortbl;\red0\green0\blue0;\red0\green0\blue255;\red0\green255\blue255;\red0\green255\blue0;\red255\green0\blue255;\red255\green0\blue0;\red255\green255\blue0;\red255\green255\blue255;}{\fonttbl{\f0\froman\cpg0\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f1\froman\cpg1252\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f2\froman\cpg1251\fcharset204 Times New Roman;}{\f3\froman\cpg1250\fcharset238 Times New Roman;}{\f4\froman\cpg1257\fcharset186 Times New Roman;}{\f5\froman\cpg1254\fcharset162 Times New Roman;}{\f6\froman\cpg1253\fcharset161 Times New Roman;}{\f7\froman\cpg1255\fcharset177 Times New Roman;}}{\stylesheet {\sbasedon222\f1\fs20 Normal;}}\paperw12240\paperh15840\margl2780\margr2790\margt1440\margb720 \sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn2948\margrsxn2953\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols3\colno1\colw1041\colsr1992\colno2\colw720\colsr1865\colno3\colw720 \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb38\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw3\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs18 GIORGIONE}\par \column \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb22\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs18 537}\par \column \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb0\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-8\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs18 GTRARB}\par \sect\sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn2780\margrsxn2790\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols1\colsx60  \pard\plain \sb62\sa0\fs2\par\sect\sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn2780\margrsxn2790\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols2\colno1\colw3278\colsr101\colno2\colw3290 \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li72\fi0\ri22\sb29\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 acquired the power of working with extreme\line \expndtw9 rapidity (whence his nickname Fa Presto,\line \expndtw3 * Make haste'), and of imitating the great\line \expndtw7 masters. In 1692 he proceeded to Madrid,\line \expndtw5 at the request of Charles II of Spain, to\line \expndtw1 embellish the Escorial. His oils and frescoes\line \expndtw3 are in most European collections.}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li74\fi-74\ri7\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 GlORGIONEJor-jo'nay, \i0 or Giorgio Barbarelli\line \i (c. \i0 1478-1511), Italian painter, born near\line \expndtw5 Castelfranco, probably studied at Venice\line \expndtw3 under Giovanni Bellini, and soon developed\line \expndtw2 a freer and larger manner, characterized by\line \expndtw0 intense poetic feeling and by great beauty and\line \expndtw2 richness of colouring. Several early portraits\line \expndtw1 by him have disappeared, but an \i Enthroned\line Madonna \i0 is an altar-piece at Castelfranco. In\line \expndtw2 Venice Giorgione was extensively employed\line \expndtw1 in fresco-painting, but some fragments in the\line Fondaco de' Tedeschi are all that now remain\line \expndtw5 of this work. The best authorities reject by\line \expndtw2 far the greater number of the easel-pictures\line \expndtw1 ascribed to him. \i The Tempest \i0 at Venice, with\line \expndtw2 its lovely landscape, is attributed to him.\line \i\expndtw-1 The Family of Giorgione \i0 at Venice, \i The Three\line \expndtw0 Philosophers \i0 at Vienna, and the \i Sleeping\line \expndtw2 Venus \i0 in the Dresden Gallery are admittedly\line \expndtw5 genuine. Many of his pictures were com-\line \expndtw4 pleted by other painters, including Titian's\line \expndtw0 the \i Caterina Cornaro \i0 in the National Gallery,\line \expndtw10 London, for example. Giorgione was a\line \expndtw2 great innovator; he created a new type, the\line \expndtw5 small intimate easel picture with a new\line \expndtw6 treatment of figures in landscape. He was\line \expndtw3 the first great romantic artist. See studies by\line \expndtw5 H. Cook (1900), Justi (1908), Von Bohn\line \expndtw-1 (1908), L. Venturi (1913), M. Conway (1929),\line \expndtw3 G. M. Richter (1937) and A. Stokes (1949).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li89\fi-77\ri0\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 GIOTTO DI BONDONE, \i jot'to \i0 (1267-1337),\line \expndtw3 Italian painter and architect, was born at\line \expndtw2 Vespignano near Florence. At ten, it is said,\line \expndtw6 he was found by Cimabue (q.v.) tending\line \expndtw0 sheep and drawing a lamb on a fiat stone, and\line \expndtw2 was by him taken to Florence and instructed\line \expndtw3 in art. The master had infused new life into\line \expndtw1 the current Byzantine forms, and his changes\line \expndtw3 were perfected by his pupil, who introduced\line \expndtw2 a close imitation of nature, more varied\line \expndtw1 composition, and greater lightness of colour-\line \expndtw4 ing. Giotto's works are numerous. Among\line \expndtw3 them are twenty-eight frescoes from the life\line \expndtw1 of St Francis, in the Upper Church at Assist;\line \expndtw0 another series of Frescoes, with portraits of\line \expndtw3 Charles of Valois, his friend Dante, &c., in\line the Bargello at Florence; another at Padua,\line \expndtw4 comprising subjects from the lives of the\line \expndtw3 Virgin and Christ, a \i Christ in Glory, \i0 and a\line \i\expndtw6 Last Judgment; \i0 the Peruzzi frescoes at\line \expndtw0 Florence, scenes from the lives of St John the\line \expndtw4 Baptist and St John the Evangelist, which\line \expndtw3 mark the culminating point of the painter's\line \expndtw6 genius; and the noble \i Coronation of the\line \expndtw1 Virgin, \i0 in tempera upon panel, in the Baron-\line \expndtw10 celli Chapel of Santa Croce. From 1330\line \expndtw9 to 1333 Giotto was employed by King\line \expndtw5 Robert in Naples, where he exercised a\line \expndtw2 powerful influence upon artistic production.\line \expndtw1 In 1334 he was appointed master of works of\line \expndtw8 the cathedral and city of Florence. Aided\line \expndtw6 by Andrea Pisano he decorated the facade\line \expndtw5 of the cathedral with statues and designed\line \expndtw3 the campanile. Giotto shows himself as the\line \expndtw1 master of simplified and unified drama. His\line \expndtw8 work has the intensity which conies from}\par \column \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li79\fi0\ri7\sb7\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw7\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 absence of superfluous detail. He imparts\line \expndtw8 not only a new sense of form but a new\line \expndtw2 feeling for narrative. See works by B. de\line \expndtw6 Selincourt (1905), O. Siren (trans. 1917),\line \expndtw1 Belli (1954), and Battisti (1960).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li82\fi-82\ri0\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 GIPPS, Sir George (1791-1847), governor of\line \expndtw1 New South Wales (1838-46), was born at\line \expndtw2 Ringwould, Deal, and served in the Royal\line \expndtw6 Engineers. His policy of land selling by\line \expndtw0 auction instead of the colonial office policy of\line \expndtw1 a fixed price showed him to be an unpopular\line \expndtw3 but far-sighted opponent of land monopoly.\line Gippsland in Victoria is named for him.}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li58\fi0\ri10\sb2\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 GIRAJLDI, Giambattista, surnamed Cynthius,\line \expndtw-1 Ciothio, Centeo or \i Cinzio\sub 9\nosupersub jee-ra/il'dee \i0 (1504-\line \expndtw7 1573), Italian writer, born in Ferrara. He\line \expndtw6 was professor of Natural Philosophy at\line \expndtw7 Florence and then of \i belles lettres. \i0 Later,\line \expndtw3 he held the chair of Rhetoric at Pavia. He is\line \expndtw8 the author of nine plays in imitation of\line \expndtw-1 Seneca, of which \i Orbecche \i0 (1541) is regarded\line \expndtw2 as the first modern tragedy on classical lines\line to be performed in Italy. His \i Ecatommiti\line \i0\expndtw4 (published in 1565) is a collection of tales\line \expndtw2 that was translated into French and Spanish\line and gave Shakespeare his plots for \i Measure\line \expndtw0 for Measure \i0 and \i Othello. \i0 Some of his stories\line \expndtw2 have been translated by F. Roscoe in his\line \i\expndtw0 Italian Novelists \i0 (1825).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li79\fi0\ri10\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw6\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, or Girald de\line \expndtw5 Barri \i (c. \i0 1147-c. 1223), Norman-Welsh\line \expndtw4 historian and ecclesiastic, born ab9Ut 1147\line \expndtw8 at Manorbicr Castle, Pembrokeshire. He\line \expndtw5 was brought up by his uncle, the Bishop of\line \expndtw1 St Davids, took holy orders in 1172, and was\line \expndtw3 appointed archdeacon of St Davids. On the\line \expndtw1 death of his uncle (1176), the chapter of St\line \expndtw3 Davids elected him bishop, but Henry IT\line \expndtw1 refused to confirm the selection, and another\line \expndtw3 bishop was appointed. Girald withdrew to\line \expndtw2 Paris, and on his return (1180) was required\line \expndtw5 by the Archbishop of Canterbury to ad-\line \expndtw6 minister the diocese of St Davids, mis-\line \expndtw3 managed by the new bishop. Being appoin-\line \expndtw0 ted a royal chaplain, and afterwards preceptor\line \expndtw4 to Prince John, he accompanied that prince\line \expndtw2 in 1185 to Ireland. His well-known \i Topo-\line \expndtw8 graphia Hibernica \i0 is an account of the\line \expndtw4 natural history, marvels and inhabitants of\line \expndtw1 that country. His \i Expugnatio Hibernica \i0 is an\line \expndtw5 account of the conquest of Ireland under\line \expndtw0 Henry II. In 1188 he attended the Archbishop\line \expndtw2 of Canterbury in his progress through Wales\line to preach a crusade, and worked up his\line \expndtw1 observations into the \i Itinerarium Cambriae.\line \i0\expndtw5 On the see of St Davids again becoming\line \expndtw1 vacant, he was again elected by the chapter;\line but the Archbishop of Canterbury interposed.\line He devoted the remainder of his life to study,\line \expndtw4 and died at St Davids. See Life by Owen\line \expndtw-7 (1904).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li89\fi-89\ri26\sb2\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 GIRARD, (1) Albert, \scaps kh*"- \scaps0 (1592-1632), Dutch\line \expndtw4 mathematician, bora in Lorraine, published\line \expndtw2 a trigon9metrical work in 1626 in which the\line \expndtw4 contractions \i sin, tan \i0 and \i sec \i0 are first used.\line \expndtw0 He also introduced the convention of brackets\line \expndtw5 and discovered that the number of roots of\line \expndtw3 an equation is equal to its degree.}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li94\fi161\ri36\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 (2) Stephen, \i ji'~ \i0 (1750-1831), French-\line \expndtw1 American miser and philanthropist, was born\line \expndtw0 near Bordeaux, and was successively cabin-\line \expndtw3 boy, mate, captain and part owner of an\line \expndtw1 American coasting-vessel. In 1769 he settled}\par }